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COURBET AND BAUDRY CONTRASTED. 



BAUDRY S CEILING DECORATIONS FOR THE VAN- 
DERBILT MANSIONS. 




,WO expositions lately closed 
in Paris were so opposite to 
each other in artistic ideals 
and results that they seem- 
ed almost planned to occur 
contemporaneously for the 
sake of the vivid contrast 
they afforded. No human 
eye, for instance, could pass 
from the Courbet exhibit at 
the Beaux Arts to the Baudry exhibit at the Orangerie 
of the Tuileries, without being impressed by the well- 
bred elegance and conventional refinement of the latter 
as never before. No human eye could pass from that 
quiet atmosphere of somewhat artificial polish and re- 
finement to the coarse vigor, the insolence of robustness 
and contempt for conventions, of the former, without 
feeling almost a physical shock, like that of a thump 
on the back or a sudden hoarse bellow in the ear. 

Ones artistic 
sympathies may 
not be strongly 
drawn toward 
either of these 
contrasting tem- 
peraments. Bau- 
dry's work is not 
of the class to 
play upon senti- 
ment or to waken 
either ideal or 
material enthu- 
siasm. It is not 
enthusiastic itself, 
nor highly ideal. 
But it is unexcep- 
tionable in deco- 
rum even when it 
concerns itself 
with the most in- 
decorous of Olym- 
pians, suave to 
the eye, generally 
graceful, never 
too robust either 
in form or spirit 
to lose the " ca- 
chet " of polite 
society, and never 
offensive. And 
this latter is just 
what Courbet is. 

He is offensive. He seems to shake a defiant fist in 
the very face of all one's ideals as well as of one's 
ocular experiences and convictions. One feels not only 
displeased in the Courbet exposition but even person- 
ally insulted, and grows into such a belligerence of 
mood and temper as the fine arts do not often produce. 
One wants to contradict him on every point, to deny 
his fidelity to even positive nature, to challenge his 
color, to decry his effects, and, above all, to repudiate 
utterly his coarseness as not belonging to an artistic 
nature, but to one with nothing artistic about it save 
power to handle a brush in sledge-hammer and some- 
times tomahawk fashion. 

It is doubtless a grand gift to be able to handle any 
implement, brush or hammer, with tremendous power, 
but of what earthly value for the good or the joy of our 
race is gigantic muscular power unimpelled by any 
higher purpose than to show how sure it can hit and 
how hard ? 

Nothing can be more full of vigorous life or more 
real than Courbet's hunting scenes. His animals seem 
to pant and pulsate with natural, not pictured, vitality, 
from ears to tails ; his men are human beings, healthy 



and strong, although with no higher ideal of existence 
than to pursue and to slaughter, to eat and drink well. 
In such scenes his robust technical power has the 
field all to itself, and one can admire it not feeling in- 
sulted by any Courbet coarseness gratuitously added 
where nature had none, or where, if she had, the true 
artist would be blind to it, as one is insulted in his 
female figures and landscapes as well as his portraits. 

Who, with any idea whatever of existence save as 
bodies of dingiest clay fastened to a sordid brutal earth, 
could ever thinkingly have been painted by this man ? 
What manner of man, and especially of woman, would 
wish to be sculptured in granite by a Titan if that Titan 
had no more than Courbet's vision of the impalpable 
flame of spirit which is the essence of the life and of in- 
finitely more import to the true artist than the force 
and effect of his own sculptural blows ? 

In the Courbet exposition one female figure was re- 
peated several times, evidently a favorite model. Some- 
times it was the entire nude figure, sometimes head 
and trunk, sometimes the head only. This latter in its 
peculiar foreshortening and the tumult and struggle of 
its massive yellow hair very remotely suggested Leon- 
ardo's Medusa — that is, if a vacant, coarse spirit can 




CEILING DECORATION. " PHXEBE. BY TONY FAIVRE. 

EXHIBITED AT THE SALON DES ARTS DECORATIFS. (SEE PAGE 94.) 

suggest a distorted, agonizing but lofty one. The 
model was one which, treated by a true artist and not 
a " realist," might have presented all the sensuous 
beauty of one of Titian's Venuses. In Courbet's 
hands it became simply hideous and only interesting, 
aside from his mere workmanship, by reason of the 
almost vicious insistence with which different expres- 
sions of pure physical ugliness and coarseness were 
played upon. Always the same woman, she seemed 
sometimes painted merely to show how unpleasant may 
be the skin of a dirty, naked cook ; sometimes to prove 
how disgusting huge masses of coarse -yellow hair may 
be surging down upon the spectator, sometimes to 
show the grotesqueness of half-inverted, deeply shad- 
owed features grinning inanely at space. 

Take a Venetian Venus, wash her in dirty water, 
stick a horsehair peruke upon her head, remind her that 
after all she is only a painter's model at so much a day, 
and we have a Courbet Venus. Before a Courbet land- 
scape one has a miserable, half-sickened realization of 
what this world would be but for the ideal glamor be- 
fore our own eyes. The world may be the coarse, at- 
mosphereless, vegetable-green world of Courbet, but, 



thank God, we are not all compelled to see it so ! 
Thank God for the blessed madness of vision by which 
nature seems to us an essence of divine beauty, and 
not merely a dull creation of prosaic, even if omnipo- 
tent, necessity ! 

At the Baudry exposition the Vanderbilt ceilings 
were of course the centre of attraction, as they were 
the cause of the collection. There was an admirable 
arrangement of mirrors below each of the four segments 
of the principal and circular ceiling by means of which 
the work could be studied in its several groupings with- 
out necessity for raising the head. This suggests a 
doubt if really a ceiling ought ever to be decorated in 
a manner which demands more than a glance to enjoy 
its charms, for certainly one does not often find floor 
mirrors for the sake of the decorations above. Every- 
body who has studied the Sistine Chapel ceilings must 
have felt a secret exasperation against Pope Julius 
for mounting Michael Angelo above our heads. And 
everybody who has visited Guido's " Aurora" can give 
evidence of how little they ever saw of it, finding so 
much more satisfaction in contemplating its reflection 
in the mirrors below. Everybody knows that of the 
thousands of copies made of that fresco possibly not 

one was done 
from the fresco 
itself, but from 
these same reflec- 
tions, so that the 
very mention of 
Gu ido Reni's 
" Aurora" brings 
up in many minds 
an instant picture 
of those fifteen or 
twenty copyists 
always in the 
Rospigliosi casi- 
no busy reproduc- 
ing the ceiling 
above them with- 
out ever raising 
their heads ! 

" The Marriage 
of Psyche," the 
W. K. Vanderbilt 
fresco, being a 
circle of figures, is 
much more rea- 
sonably adapted 
to its purpose 
than Carolus Du- 
ran's ceiling for 
the Luxembourg 
where all the fig- 
ures are gathered 
in one corner, 
thus giving an impression that that one corner is over- 
loaded and likely to tumble of its own weight. Hyper- 
criticism might complain that Baudry's distribution of 
effect is a trifle unequal, the dusky single male figures 
which balance the airy groups of female ones being a 
thought too strong, but the whole is so elegant in com- 
position, so graceful in forms, so delicately perfect in 
tones, that only hypercriticism could complain, 

A rectangular ceiling belonging to Cornelius Vander- 
bilt occupied the place of second importance in the 
collection. It is far more sombre than the Psyche, rep- 
resenting Phoebe, an elegant figure, floating elegantly 
and with well-bred grace through the purple air accom- 
panied by well-bred although drowsy babies. It was 
seen to much better advantage than the larger one, 
being placed flat against the wall like a panel, and was 
charming in possessing a certain luminosity of color 
which Baudry's work often lacks. The cities of Italy, 
decorations for walls above the tops of doors, repre- 
senting Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice and Genoa, 
each in a separate panel, were mostly melancholy-look- 
ing young women in sculptural drapery, all looking 
thoroughly smoked, so far from clear was their color. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



A prominent feature of the exposition was a chimney- 
piece of the grand saloon in the Chateau of Chantilly, 
belonging to the Due d'Aumale. The painting repre- 
sents a vision of St. Hubert, in the ninth century. The 
legend is of the knight hunting a young deer in the 
forest of Ardennes on Christmas eve and being sud- 
denly confronted by a miracle. The pursued animal 
stands before him, the space between its antlers filled 
with a flaming cross. The knight, afterward saint, is 
represented with the face of the Due de Chartres, 
while the young page who holds his horse represents 
the Due d'Orleans. 

Jn this maze of forms and colors, where simplicity 
of line is utterly lost in a sort of kaleidoscopic confu- 
sion, the artist considered other artistic qualities so 
much as to almost forget his faces. Only foreknowl- 
edge that Saint Hubert's face is somewhere there en- 
ables one finally to discover it, lost as almost flat space 
between surrounding brilliance. 
The decoration is thoroughly 
Gothic in feeling and interest, 
of course, and the artist's treat- 
ment of it is in keeping with 
that character, even although 
with an artistic sophistication 
that expresses without imitating 
the peculiar naivete" of Gothic 
art. This leads to a sense of 
inharmony between, the decora- 
tion and the chimney it deco- 
rates, which is as anti-Gothic 
as Doric pillars and round 
arches can make it. 



The ceiling decoration which in French technically is 
called a " plafond is a natural outgrowth of a grand 
style of architecture employed in great public buildings 
like the Paris Opera House, or in great private ones like 
the Vanderbilt houses. It is a question whether a 
ceiling is, under any circumstances, the proper place 
for a picture, unless it can be seen by reflection in a 
series of mirrors, without the craning of the neck, as, 
for instance, the Baudry ceiling for Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt was shown in Paris this summer. But when this 
mode* of decoration is employed, the subject should be 
allegorical rather than realistic, and it is best that the 
scene depicted should be in the heavens. The illusion 
thus produced of a large opening in the sky is often an 
important aid to the work of the architect. The mas- 
ters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries almost in- 
variably employed allegorical or mythological subjects, 
and at the Salon des Arts Decoratifs this practice has 



LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 



A MODEL DRAWING TEACHER— GROWTH OF ART 
INTEREST IN ENGLAND— ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY— NEW PHASES OF ARCHITECT- 
URE—THE RESTORATION OF ST. MARK'S— THE 
NEW " HOESCHOTYPE " PROCESS. 





SOME RECENT DECORA- 
TIVE PAINTINGS. 



Among the decorative works 
by eminent Frenchmen illus- 
trated on this and the two pre- 
ceding pages, New Yorkers will 
be especially interested in the 
painted windows in the grand 
dining-room of the mansion of 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. These 
windows are by M. Reiber, 
and, as representing mere tro- 
phies of arms, are of course ,; 
of small importance compar- 
ed with Oudinot's magnificent 
west window in the same apart- 
ment, representing the meeting 
of Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, which was fully described 
in our issue of last June. But 
they contribute materially to 
the general decorative effect 
produced by the greater work 
and faithfully carry out its mo- 
tive in all historical details of 
arms and accessories. The 
trophies and escutcheons, it 
will be noticed, are respectively 
those of the French and the 
English king. The meeting be- 
tween the two sovereigns, it is 
hardly necessary perhaps to re- 
mind the reader, was to pave the 
way for a hoped-for union be- 
tween the Dauphin of France 
and the daughter of Henry VIII. 

The name of Galland is also prominently identified 
with the decoration of the Vanderbilt mansion. Indeed 
this famous artist has left the stamp of his genius on 
many a residence in New York. A few years ago 
Marcotte and Herter used his services freely. In the 
present notice we have to refer to him only in connec- 
tion with the admirable design illustrated on page 93, 
exhibited among others in the Paris Salon des Arts 
Decoratifs, recently closed. The design represents the 
Genius of Music. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
grace of the composition or the academic fidelity of the 
drawing. But it may be remarked that it is for these 
qualities in his works, combined often with the rarest 
gifts of the colorist and the consummate knowledge of 
the architect, that some of his countrymen have gone so 
far as to compare Galland with the great Paul Veronese. 





ARMORIAL WINDOWS. BY E. A. REIBER. 

IN THE DINING-ROOM OF THE W. K. VANDERBILT MANSION. 

been followed by such artists as Tony Faivre, whose 
beautiful " Phoebe " is illustrated on page 92 ; Maze- 
rolle, in his marine 44 Venus j" Machard in his " Psyche 
carried away by Zephyrus," and Pinel in his " Awaken- 
ing of Nature." 



The secret of the process of preparation used in the 
ancient mural paintings of Pompeii, it is claimed, has 
been discovered by the Austrian architect Herr Han- 
sen. He says the ground is a stucco lustro of whit- 
ing or chalk, with the dust of marble. At his invitation, 
the artist Herr Griepenkerl painted upon such a ground 
a picture, using earth-colors. The picture being 
smoothed and polished, at once presented all the bril- 
liancy of a Pompeiian mural painting. 



London, September 2, 1882. 
In recent annual competitions for prizes by pupils of 
our government-aided schools of art, the success, up to 
1 881 inclusive, of the Bradford Grammar School art 
class was so phenomenal that not merely in those dis- 
posed as rival teachers to be jealous, but in the minds 
of impartial lookers-on, grave suspicion arose as to 
whether the master, Mr. T. R. Ablett, did not take too 
great a share in the work, supposed to be that of his 
pupils, by which gold medals and other honors were 
successively won for the same 
school. So suspicious did the 
thing appear that the Science 
and Art Department sent one 
of the South Kensington staff 
to investigate the matter upon 
the spot. The result was a 
communication to the authori- 
ties of the school, in which my 
lords expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the careful and intel- 
ligent system of instruction fol- 
lowed, "which had led to so 
large a measure of success on 
the part of the students in- 
structed by Mr. Ablett." The 
upshot of this, naturally, is that 
Mr. Ablett has come to the 
front in art teaching ; and it 
was with no little curiosity, and 
predisposition to approve, that 
a large audience, chiefly of 
teachers, assembled a few 
weeks back to hear this gentle- 
man lecture on " Teaching Art 
in Schools." By " schools," in 
this connection, is meant chiefly 
our "board schools," so-called; 
that is to say, our local rate- 
supported primary schools. 
There is a movement gathering 
strength for systematic and 
careful teaching of drawing in 
these, and not merely of draw- 
ing, but of other things calcu- 
lated to educate the entire 
child, and not merely that por- 
tion of him which is developed 
by teaching to read, write and 
cipher. I have a sort of notion 
that the idea comes to us from 
you ; if not exactly that, it is 
one which some of your think- 
ers greatly favor. Mr. Ablett, 
in a long and instructive dis- 
course, laid his views before 
the audience of teachers. He 
holds that a power of drawing 
— not necessarily of artistic 
drawing : that will come, if the 
artistic temperament exists, at 
a later stage— may and should 
be developed side by side with 
the power of writing ; more, he 
considers that writing, as such, 
should not be taught till the appreciation of form has 
been first a little developed by teaching the child to 
draw with a pencil. Even before this, he would stimu- 
late appreciation of form by means of pieces of wire, 
bent into straight lines and into curves, or bent to the 
outline of some simple solid ; the children being taught 
not only to observe, but to handle, or rather finger, 
the wires. Another of the lecturer's views is, that 
children may be taught coloring or allowed to exercise 
their almost universal love of using colors, before they 
are taught to draw. Another point would be to draw 
out the faculty of appreciating distance, as the germ 
of modelling and perspective. The usual " copy- 
book " should follow, not precede, these exercises, and 
Mr. Ablett doubts whether it should be ruled. Further, 
he teaches model drawing simultaneously with free 



